THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION
or recommendations, such as the prohibition of pork among the
Jews or of beef among the Hindus, are of a primarily religious
character and make no pretence to scientific principle. Pytha-
goras, on the other hand, with a parade of science, alleged that
it was deleterious to eat beans; while the German philosopher,
Feuerbach, ascribed most of the evils of civilization to the fact
that not enough beans were consumed. In his book, Castel of
Helth (1534)5 Sir Thomas Elyot recorded a few examples of
what food it was advised to avoid in the Middle Ages. 'Bean
skins cause constipation, dry the phlegm, injure the stomach
and eyes5; Tigs breed lice and stir up lust'; cheese by the
whole sentence of all ancient writers Aletteth [hinders] digestion
and is enemy to the stomach; also it engendereth ill humour
and breedeth the stone.'

In 1599, an Oxford physician, Henry Buttes, published a
treatise containing a number of cookery recipes and gave
solemn advice as to the dietary value of foodstuffs. To him
carrots were cof small nourishment, slowly digested', but radish
/causeth leannesse, belchings, headache and lice'. Spinach
would ccure the cough, make the belly soluble .. .'. He warned
us about pork, which caused cthe gowte and sciatica', but the
meat of hare had a special virtue of 'procuring beautie, fresh
colour and cheerfull countenance'.

From that treasury of ancient and medieval lore, Burton's
Anatomy of Melancholy, we may learn all that was known of
nutrition up to the seventeenth century. Burton does indeed
ascribe great weight to diet as a cause of 'melancholy', and
quotes no less than twenty-seven authorities, ancient and
modern, on the subject. But a glance at some of his remarks
on individual foods will show his approach to the problem:
'Milk, and all that comes of milk, as butter and cheese, curds,
etc., increase melancholy (whey only excepted, which is most
wholesome); some except asses' milk.' 'Among herbs to be eaten
I find gourds, cowcumbers, coleworts, melons disallowed, but
especially cabbage. It causeth troublesome dreams, and scndcth
up black vapours to the brain.' Even our modern diet faddists
would hardly go so far as this! Fortunately there is no reason
to believe that anybody followed the advice of Burton and his
authorities; but it is interesting as showing what a depth of
ignorance of the very rudiments of nutrition existed even
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